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AN ENEMY OF DEMOCRACY 


T was the South that created the “mammy” 
tradition—the tradition of the gentle, un- 
complaining, patient Negro woman who 

brought the children of the southern aristocracy 
into the world, who watched over them during 
the years of their infancy, who nursed them 
in illness and who beguiled them with weird 
stories during childhood and cared for them 
and guided them from adolescence into matur- 
ity. 

After Reconstruction, the mammy tradition 
became one of the indicia of status. “Dear old 
mammy”’—‘“my old black mammy”—was the 
passport which the white southerner often em- 
ployed when in the North to indicate that he 
or she was descended from the master class and 
that he was not “po white.” No southern lady 
or gentleman would depreciate the virtues of 
the Negro mammy. She has been extolled in 
song and story. She was the soul of devotion 
and loyalty. 

This being true, the latest order from the 
War Department of the government, relative 
to the participation of Negro citizens in the 
war, borders on the fantastic, for Surgeon Gen- 
eral James C. Magee of the United States Army, 
after a fervid plea for 50,000 young women 
to enter nursing schools in order to fill a press- 
ing need which exists in the Army and Navy, 
has refused to accept Negro nurses for service 
except in “hospitals or wards devoted exclusive- 
ly to the treatment of Negro soldiers.” 

The inference is, of course, that wounded 
white soldiers would refuse to accept the minis- 
trations of colored nurses. Evidently Major 
General Magee does not know that colored 
women nursed soldiers of the Confederacy and 
Union Armies during the Civil War. Harriet 
Tubman, heroic figure of that era, herself was 
a nurse who brought many a wounded Union 
soldier out from the shadow of death. 

We don’t know who Major General Magee 
is, or where he came from, but his order war- 
rants an immediate investigation by the Con- 
gress of the United States. The citizens of this 
country have a right to know just what moti- 
vates a high official of the government who 
seems bent on creating resentment, if not incit- 
ing disloyalty, on the part of a significant sec- 
tion of the population. 

There are hundreds of young colored women 
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The Says 


who are graduate nurses. They are eager to serve 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps. 
They have the same patience, the same devo- 
tion, the same gentleness as their grandmothers, 
and in addition they possess scientific knowl- 
edge of modern medical and surgical practice, 
and skills acquired through long apprenticeship 
in recognized hospitals. Given equal opportun- 
ity for training, the Negro nurse has no su- 
perior in any national or racial group in the 
world. 


A RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


HE Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy and their assistants are not 


empowered to make laws affecting the 
rights of citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, nor are they empowered to abridge the 
rights of citizens which are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 


There is something to be said in favor of the 
contention that the arbitrary denial of oppor- 
tunity of Negro citizens to enter all branches 
of the military and naval service on the same 
basis as other citizens constitutes an abridge- 
ment of the rights of Negro citizens, a flagrant 
abuse of the powers granted to these individ- 
uals who have taken upon themselves by virtue 
of their positions the authority to extend and 
perpetuate discrimination in the military and 
naval forces of the nation on the basis of race 
and color. 


There are a considerable number of Con- 
gressmen whose presence in that body is due to 
the vote of their Negro constituents. There are 
a number of others who aver that their sense 
of fair play has been outraged by the racial dis- 
crimination which is being practiced by the 
War and Navy Departments. It would appear 
that there is something more for Congressmen 
to do than write protesting letters to the heads 
of these Departments. It would seem that leg- 
islation might be introduced which would com- 
pel the Secretaries of the Navy and of War to 
enlist Negroes in every branch of the service. 
Such legislation could be a part of any one of 
the hundreds of appropriation bills which are 
being introduced and passed almost weekly. 


Up to this moment Congress has been more 
or less unconcerned over the status of the Negro 
citizen in the armed forces of the nation. No 
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orous and forthright attempt has been made 
insure equal opportunity for Negro citizens 

) serve their country. Congress apparently has 
vot been made aware of the resentment among 
tue Negro citizenry against a racial discrimina- 
von that is a mockery to America’s pretensions 
of democracy and a potential and actual threat 
to national unity. 


WILLIAM R. CONNERS 


NE of the pioneers of social work among 
Negroes, he literally gave his life in the 
exacting effort to make effective the or- 

ganized social forces of the City of Cleveland in 
the lives of the Negro citizens of that city. For 
over a quarter of a century he pitted the physi- 
cal resources of a frail body and the mental 
vigor of an able mind against prejudice, tradi- 
tion, ignorance and indifference. More than any 
single individual he deserves the gratitude of the 
citizens of Cleveland of both races for the plan- 
ning and execution of a program of social work 
and rehabilitation which minimized the shock 
of the black migration from the South which 
swept into that city in the years 1915-25. It was 
due to his extraordinary insight that Cleveland, 
although absorbing upwards of sixty thousand 
Negroes from the rural areas of the South in a 
period of less than a decade, was free from seri- 
ous racial outbreaks and conflict which charac- 
terized Chicago and Detroit and other cities in 
the middle West. 


As the black horde poured into that city, 
William R. Conners as Secretary of the Negro 
Welfare Association, was faced with two alter- 
natives -- one and only one of two possible 
courses was open to him. He could abandon the 
area of conflict, the civil and economic rights 
of Negro citizens, by flight into the compara- 
tive security of racial segregation, or he could 
fight the tendency to isolate the Negro and 
at the same time seek to lift his standard of 
living and lessen the cultural distance which 
separated the black migrant from his fellow 
citizens. He chose the latter. 


The first course he knew was the easier way. 
But he refused to compromise his conscience or 
the future of colored citizens of Cleveland. 
William Conners must have known that from 
the day he made his decision he would be the 
object of sustained opposition from the mis- 
guided, the butt of ridicule from the superfi- 
cial, the victim of machination from the oppor- 
tunists. But he never wavered. Finally his phy- 
sical resources were drained; tired nature re- 
belled. He was stricken and now 


“He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I1, 1942 
Theme: “Mobilizing Negro Citizens for Victory and Peace” 


2:00—3:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Round Table Discussion 
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7:00 P.M.—Dinner Meeting at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Principal Speaker: ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
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JANUS-FACED question,—“who and 

what is Negro”—sits like a perennial 

sphinx at the door of every critic who 
considers the literature or the art of the Negro. 
One may appease it, as many do, with literary 
honey-cakes and poppy-seed, but hackneyed 
clichés and non-committal concepts only post- 
pone the challenge. Sooner or later the critic 
must face the basic issues involved in his use of 
risky and perhaps untenable terms like “Negro 
art” and “Negro literature,” and answer the 
much-evaded question unequivocally, -- who 
and what is Negro? 

This year our sphinx, so to speak, sits in the 
very vestibule with almost no passing space; 
for several of the most important books of 1941 
pose this issue unavoidably. It is useless to throw 
the question back at the sociologist or the an- 
thropologist, for they scarcely know themselves, 
having twin sphinxes in their own bailiwicks. 
Indeed it is a pertinent question in its own right 
whether the racial concept has any legitimate 
business in our account of art. Granted even 
that folks are interested in “Negro art” and 
“Negro literature,” and that some creative art- 
ists consciously accept such a platform of artistic 
expression, it is warrantable to ask whether they 
should and whether it should be so. After all, 
mayn’t we be just the victims of an ancient 
curse of prejudice in these matters and so, un- 
wittingly blind partisans of culture politics and 
its traditional factionalisms ? 

Let us take first the question “Who is Negro,” 
provocatively posed by the challenging foreword 
of Richard Wright’s 1/2 Million Black Voices. 
“This text,” he says, “while purporting to ren- 
der a broad picture of the processes of Negro 
life in the United States, intentionally does not 
include in its considerations those areas of Ne- 
gro life which comprise the so-called ‘Talented 
Tenth,’ or the isolated islands of mulatto lead- 
ership which are still to be found in many parts 
of the South, or the growing middle-class pro- 
fessional and business men of the North who 
have, in the past thirty years or more, formed 
a certain liason corps between the whites and 
the blacks. Their exclusion from these pages 
does not imply any invidious judgment, nor 
does it stem from any desire to underestimate 
their progress and contributions ; they are omit- 
ted in an effort to simplify a depiction of a 
complex movement of debased feudal folk to- 
ward a twentieth-century urbanization. This 
text assumes that those few Negroes who have 
lifted themselves, through personal strength, 
talent or luck, above the lives of their fellow- 
blacks—like single fishes that leap and flash for 
a split second above the surface of the sea—are 
but fleeting exceptions to that vast tragic school 
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Who and 
What 


® By ALAIN LOCKE 


In this, the thirteenth retrospective review of 
contemporary Negro literature and art, the 
author discusses the 1941 output of fiction, 


poetry and drama. 


that swims below in the depths, against the cur- 
rent, silently and heavily, struggling against the 
waves of vicissitudes that spell a common fate. 
It is not, however, to celebrate or exalt the 
plight of the humble folk who swim in the 
depths that I select the conditions of their lives 
as examples of normality, but rather to seize 
upon that which is qualitatively and abiding 
in Negro experience, to place within full and 
constant view the collective humanity whose 
triumphs and defeats are shared by the major- 
ity, whose gains in security mark an advance 
in the level of consciousness attained by the 
broad masses in their costly and tortuous up- 
stream journey.” 

Here is a clear and bravely worded challenge. 
Who is the real Negro? Well, not only the mass 
Negro as over against both the culturally “rep- 
resentative” elite or “talented tenth” and the 
“exceptional” or “untypical” few of the bour- 
geoisie, but that “mass Negro” who in spite of 
the phrase about what is “qualitative and abid- 
ing in Negro experience,” is common denomin- 
ator proletarian rather than racially distinctive. 
For all its local and racial color, then, this ap- 
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woach practically scraps the racial factor as 
nconsequential and liquidates that element cul- 
irally as well as sociologically. 

As I shall say later, this is an important book, 
. valuable social analysis, dramatically exposed 
ind simplified, more than that,--a sound work- 
ing hypothesis for the proletarian artist who has 
i right to his artistic Weltanschauung. But a 
chool of thought or art or social theory that 
avs claim to totalitarian rectitude must, I 
think, be challenged. The fallacy of the “new” 
as of the “older” thinking is that there is a type 
Negro who, either qualitatively or quantitative- 
ly, is the type symbol of the entire group. To 
break arbitrary stereotypes it is necessary per- 
haps to bring forward counter-stercotypes, but 
none are adequate substitutes for the whole 
truth. There is, in brief, no “The Negro.” More 
and more, even as we stress the right of the 
mass Negro to his important place in the picture, 
artistically and sociologically, we must become 
aware of the class structure of the Negro pop- 
ulation, and expect to see, hear and understand 
the intellectual elite, the black bourgeoisie as 
well as the black masses. To this common strat- 
ification is added in the Negro’s case internal 
splits resulting from differential response to par- 
ticular racial stresses and strains, divergent loy- 
alties which, in my judgment, constitute racial 
distinctiveness, not by some magic of inheritance 
but through some very obvious environmental 
conditionings. For just as we have, for compara- 
tive example, the orthodox and the assimilate, 
the Zionist and anti-Zionist Jew, so in Negro 
life we have on practically all of these levels, 
the conformist and the non-conformist strains,- 
the conformist elite and the racialist elite, the 
lily-white and the race-patriotic bourgeois, the 
folk and the ghetto peasant and the emerging 
Negro proletarian. Each is a significant segment 
of Negro life, and as they severally come to 
articulate expression, it will be increasingly ap- 
parent that each is a representative facet of Ne- 
gro life and experience. For a given decade one 
or the other may seem more significant or 
“representative,” chiefly as it may succeed to 
the historical spotlight or assume a protagonist 
role in group expression or group movement. 
However, as our historical perspective lengthens 
and our social insight deepens, we should no 
longer be victims of the still all-too-prevalent 
formula psychology. Common denominator re- 
gional and national traits are there to be taken 
into account, as are also, more and more as 
overtones, the factors of group and racial dis- 
tinctiveness. In cultural and creative expression, 
the flavor of idiom seems to count especially, 
which to me seems a valid reason for not scrap- 
ing the racialist emphasis, provided of course, 


it does not proceed to the isolationist extreme 
of ghetto compartmentalization. But more im- 
portant even than this emphasis is the necessity 
of an objective but corrective insistence on the 
variety of Negro types and their social and cul- 
tural milieu. 

Turning to the other basic question,—what 
is Negro, we may ask ourselves what makes a 
work of art Negro, if indeed any such nomen- 
clature is proper,—its authorship, its theme or 
its idiom? Different schools of criticism are ob- 
viously divided on these criteria. Each has had 
its inning, and probably no one regrets the com- 
parative obsolescence of the artificial separatist 
criterion of Negro authorship. Only in the hec- 
tic early striving for credit and recognition 
could it be forgotten that the logical goal of 
such a viewpoint is an artistic Ghetto of “Negro 
art” and “Negro literature,” isolated from the 
common cultural heritage and the vital and 
necessary fraternalisms of school and genera- 
tion tendencies. The editors of the brilliantly 
panoramic anthology, The Negro Caravan, 
pose the issue this way: “In spite of such unify- 
ing bonds as a common rejection of the popular 
stereotypes and a common racial cause, writ- 
ings by Negroes do not seem to the editors to 
fall into a unique cultural pattern. Negro writ- 
ers have adopted the literary traditions that 
seemed useful for their purposes. They have 
therefore been influenced by Puritan didacti- 
cism, sentimental humanitarianism, local color. 
regionialism, realism, naturalism, and experi- 
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mentalism. . . . The editors do not believe that 
the expression “Negro literature” is an accurate 
one, and in spite of its convenient brevity, they 
have avoided using it. “Negro literature” has no 
application if it means structural peculiarity, or 
a Negro school of writing. The Negro writes in 
the forms evolved in English and American 
literature. A “Negro novel,” “a Negro play” are 
ambiguous terms. If they mean a novel or play 
by Negroes, then such works as Porgy and The 
Green Pastures are left out. If they mean works 
about Negro life, they include more works by 
white authors than by Negro, and these works 
have been most influential upon the American 
mind. The editors consider Negro writers to be 
American writers, and literature by American 
Negroes to be a segment of American litera- 
ture.” ... “The chief cause for objection to 
the term is that Negro literature is too easily 
placed by certain critics, white and Negro, in 
an alcove apart. The next step is a double stand- 
ard of judgment, which is dangerous for the 
future of Negro writers.” 

Again, these are brave and necessary words. 
But there is a trace in them of corrective 
counter-emphasis, and the objective truth lies 
probably somewhere between, as indeed the 
dual significance of the anthology itself evi- 
dences. Simultaneously, a segment of American 
literature and a special chapter of racial ex- 
pression and reaction, most of the materials in 
this. same anthology have a double character 
as well as a double significance. The logical 
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Poetry and Belles Lettres 
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and Ulysses Lee. New York: The Dryden Press. 
$4.25. 
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Knopf, Inc. $2.50. 


Dunbar Critically Examined—Victor Lawson. Washing- 
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predicament is in not seeing the complete com- 
patibility between nationally and racially dis- 
tinctive elements, arising from our over-simpli- 
fied and chauvinistic conception of culture. 
Neither national nor racial cultural elements 
are so distinctive as to be mutually exclusive. 
It is the general composite character of culture 
which is disregarded by such over-simplifica- 
tions. By that logic, a typical American charac- 
ter could never have been expected as a modifi- 
cation of English artistic and institutional cul- 
ture, but there it is, after some generations of 
divergence, characteristically Anglo-Saxon and 
American at the same time. Strictly speaking, 
we should consistently cite this composite char- 
acter in our culture with hyphenate descrip- 
tions, but more practically, we stress the domin- 
ant flavor of the blend. It is only in this same 
limited sense that anything is legitimately styled 
“Negro”; actually it is Afro- or Negro-Ameri- 
can, a hybrid product of Negro reaction to 
American cultural forms and patterns. And 
when, as with many of our Negro cultural pro- 
ducts, it is shared in the common cultural life, 

-our jazZ music, as a conspicuous example, 
it becomes progressively even more composite 
and hybridized, sometimes for the better, some- 
times not. For we must abandon the idea of cul- 
tural purism as a criterion under the circum- 
stances just as we have abandoned the idea of 
a pure race under the more scientific and ob- 
jective scrutiny of the facts of history. 

Thus the interpenetration of national and ra- 
cial characteristics, once properly understood, 
resolves the traditional dilemma of the racialists 
and on the cultural level puts an essential parity 
on racial, national and regional idioms. As the 
point of view matures, perhaps we shall regard 
all three as different dimensions of cultural va- 
riation, interchangeably blended in specific art 
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:ms and combinations. Such reciprocity actu- 
ly exists, and would have been recognized but 
x our politically minded notions of culture, 

which flatter majority strains in our culture and 
\inimize minority culture elements. As a mat- 

cer of fact, the racial evolves by special em- 
phasis from the general cultural heritage and 
in turn flows back into the common culture. 
With neither claiming more than its proper due, 
no such invidious and peculiar character ac- 
crues to the racial, and, on such a basis, it 
should not be necessary to play down the racial 
contribution in order to prove the essential cul- 
tural solidarity of Negro creative effort with 
\merican art and letters. The position leads, if 
soundly developed, not to cultural separatism 
but to cultural pluralism. To be ““Negro” in the 
cultural sense, then, is not to be radically dif- 
ferent, but only to be distinctively composite and 
idiomatic, though basically American, as is to 
be expected, in the first instance. 

According to such criteria, the critic has, like 
the chemist, the analytical job of breaking down 
compounds into their constituent culture ele- 
ments. So far as characterization goes, this in- 
volves the task of assessing the accent of repre- 
sentativeness among the varying regional, ra- 
cial and national elements. Theme and idiom 
would bulk more significantly than source of 
authorship, and important expressions of Negro 
material and idiom by white authors would be- 
long as legitimately in a Negro as in a general 
anthology. 

Turning to the novels of the year, the most 
publicized of them all, Mrs. Weaton’s Mr. 
George’s Joint, Jefferson Prize Award winner. 
turns out by my analysis as Negro in theme 
only but unrepresentative in idiom, despite its 
laboriously studied local color and dialect. It is 
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Mr. George’s Joint—Elizabeth Lee Wheaton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Cottonmouth—-Julian L. Rayford. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.75. 

Royal Road—Arthur Kuhl. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.75 

Blood on the Forge—William Attaway. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 


The Sun Is My Undoing—Marguerite Steen. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.00. 


The Unquiet Field—Beatrice Kean Seymour. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Sterling Brown 


comforting to learn that since the decision, the 
editor of the Virginia Quarterly Review has dis- 
avowed further responsibility for the award se- 
ries. Far too often, as in this case, meticulous 
photographic reporting passes in these days of 
realism for vital interpretation. At best a second- 
rate regional novel of small-town Texan life, 
there is nothing deeply interpretative of Negro 
life in the book; there is more insight in single 
short stories of Faulkner or Caldwell, who know 
how to find the human significance of the sor- 
did and otherwise trivial. 

Julian Rayford’s Cottonmouth, however, for 
all its slight sketchiness, has much of the genu- 
ine feel and tempo of the deep South, and an 
emotional insight into Negro-white relation- 
ships. The regional Southern novel has not had 
a particularly good yield: only Idwal Jones’ 
Black Bayou and the late William Percy’s Lan- 
terns on the Levee approach any close compan- 
ionship with the previous high levels in this 
genre. In initiating a new approach, Arthur 
Kuhl’s Royal Road is significant, but it is scarcely 
a full realization of its potentialities at that. A 
melodrama with dimensions of moral symbol- 
ism, it fails to convince either in the realistic 
vein or in its symbolic overtone. And so the tra- 
gedy of Jesse Stewart, born of Mary and 
Joseph in Bethlehem, Pa., scarcely warrants the 
atonement motive insinuated into a sad story 
of persecution, false witness and miscarriage of 
judicial procedure. The social forces responsible 
are not sufficiently delineated: so that Jesse’s 
39 
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electrocution seems more a bizarre accident 
than a racial tragedy 

William Attaway’s Blood on the Forge, how- 
ever, fully evokes its milieu and also most of 
its characters. The story of the three Morse 
brothers, temperamentally so different, tragic- 
ally caught in the slum-ghetto of a Pennsylvania 
steel-mill town, fighting rather blindly the tides 
of labor feuds just as they had previously strug- 
gled with the tragic precariousness of their 
Kentucky sharecropper farm is a contribution 
to the still small stock of Negro social analysis 
fiction. 

The stock of slave-trade fiction, with its ro- 
mantic appeal is, on the contrary, overfull. As 
these lurid historical canvasses multiply, one 
marvels at the general state of the reading pub- 
lic that apparently so avidly consumes them. 
The Sun Is My Undoing promises to become 
another Gone With the Wind sensation. Inter- 
spersed with its romance and adventure is some 
rather unorthodox truth about the slave trade’s 
social complications, its intrigue, concubinage 
and miscegenation, but the endless rehearsing 
of these particular chapters of history seems 
worse than gratuitous. The Unquiet Field is a 
much more sober and integrated account of the 
same materials, but it will in all likelihood be 
much less popular than its glamorous competi- 
tor. 

With the postponement of Langston Hughes’s 
Shakespeare in Harlem, the poetry output dwin- 
dles to almost negligible proportions. Several 
books of verse in the category of children’s verse 


Langston Hughes 


Drama 


Native Son—Paul Green and Richard Wright. Ne 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


Dust to Earth—Shirley Graham. New Haven, Conn 
Yale University Theatre, Jan., 1941. 


On Strivers Row—Abram Hill. New York: Harler 
Peopies Theatre, March, 1941. 


will be considered later; and even Arna Bon- 
temps’ Golden Slippers anthology is gauged for 
youthful readers, with emphasis on the lighter 
lyric vein. He has nevertheless had the taste 
to include principally the better poets, so that 
the book becomes an acceptable anthology of 
the lighter genre apart from age limitations. 
Surely the poetic lull must have some other ex- 
planation than a creative drought; probably 
the disinclination of publishers to venture verse 
publication for “fledgling” poets, but just pos- 
sibly also the distraction and disillusionmeni 
prevailing in the ranks of Negro youth. 

One of the major contributions of the yea: 
thus becomes the very comprehensive and much 
needed anthology of Negro authors in all the 
literary forms which Sterling Brown, Arthur 
Davis and Ulysses Lee have collated in The 
Negro Caravan. Here is definitive editing of the 
highest order, combined with authoritative his- 
torical and critical annotation. For years to 
come it will be the indispensable handbook for 
the study of the Negro’s contribution to the 
literature of the Negro. In the critical introduc- 
tions to the various literary types, brief mention 
is wisely added to give some notion of the im- 
portant correlation of Negro creative effort with 
that of white authors treating Negro themes: 
which somewhat offsets the inconsistency of the 
anthology’s non-racialist critical platform and 
its actual restriction to Negro authorship. 

Steig’s Send Me Down is a very authentic 
and penetrating analysis of Negro jazz and jazz- 
makers, proving that in competent hands even 
the picturesque side of Negro life can be in- 
structively presented. In blatant contrast is the 
elaborate but superficial Harlem of Saroyan 
and Albert Hirschfeld. The flippancy, both 
literary and artistic, is condescending, and 
though the types have changed in the decade 
that has elapsed, Miguel Covarrubias’s Negro 
Drawings still remain the unchallenged superior 
version of Harlem types and atmospheres. 
Hirschfeld has caught only surface values, with 
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li le psychological or social penetration; clever 
caricatures, his drawings only occasionally apt 
as type portraiture. 

Victor Lawson’s maiden critical effort is a 
very competent analysis of Dunbar as man and 
poct; the one from a not too insistent or en- 


lightening psycho-analytic approach and_ the 


other from a rather illuminating analysis of the 
strains of sentimental romanticism from which 
his literary pedigree derives. The study quite 
outdistances the only other extant critical study 
and biography of this poet, and should super- 
cede it with students of Dunbar or his period 
ol race poetry. 

In the field of drama, the joint version of 
Native Son by Richard Wright and Paul Green 
is the highpoint of the dramatic crop. Oddly 
enough the climaxes of the drama toward the 
close die down to dramatic monologues and 
tableau, while earlier scenes are electric with the 
best of both drama and melodrama. This only 
accentuates in some ways the faults of the novel 
itself, which is more skillfully contrived in its 
earlier chapters. But no dimuendo of values in 
the sequence can stifle the power and veracity 
of the material, which after all is one of the 
most incisive versions of contemporary Negro 
life and its social implications. The success of 


the drama with audiences of all types has al- 
ready demonstrated the importance of such 
frank veracity and such uncompromising vital- 
ity. 

Shirley Graham’s full length drama of the 
West Virginia coal mines, Dust to Earth, was 
elaborately presented by the Yale University 
Theatre group. Its social background reporting 
is unfortunately overlaid by a melodramatic 
plot interest which does not gain force by the 
defeatist sacrifice of the hero, a denouement 
which decidedly takes the edge off a play that 
could have been a pioneering essay in Negro 
labor tragedy. Our dramatists have on the whole 
not yet shaken off the timidity which once so 
banefully beset our novelists. In On Strivers 
Row, Abram Hill has written a good ground- 
breaking excursion into social comedy. It still 
remains to be seen what success this type of play 
will have with Negro audiences, who have yet 
to become conditioned to dramatic self-criticism. 
It is to be hoped that the Harlem Peoples Thea- 
ter will have eventual success in so obvious a 
need of the Negro drama. 


Note: The second section on History, Biog- 
raphy, Sociology and Africana follows in the 
next issue. 


Metaphor for A Negro Woman: 
Mary Pashall 


By OWEN DODSON 


OW cool beneath this stone the soft moss lies ; 


How smooth and long the silken threads have kept 


Without the taste of rain or stars; 


How tranquilly the outer coats have slept. 


Alone with only wind, with only ice 


The moss is growing clinging to the stone; 
And seeing only what the darkness shows 


It thrives without the moon, it thrives alone. 
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HE Louisville Municipal College for Ne- 
groes is, at least so we are told, a unique 
institution in American higher educa- 

tion. It is a fully accredited four-year liberal 
arts college for Negroes, partially supported by 
public taxation, but not a part of the public 
school system. It is one of the educational units 
of the University of Louisville which exists as 
a separate corporate entity, although receiving 
a part of its support from taxes levied by the 
City of Louisville. 

The story of how the Municipal College came 
to be can be briefly told. In 1920 under an En- 
abling Act passed by the State Legislature, the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Louis- 
ville submitted to the electorate a proposed bond 
issue of one million dollars for the University. 
No provision or promise concerning higher ed- 
ucation for Negroes was connected with this 
project, and it failed. It was the opinion of 
many that the vote of the Negroes had much 
to do with this failure. 

As explanatory it should be stated that a 
Kentucky statute of long standing makes it un- 
lawful for any college to enroll persons of both 
white and Negro races together and requires 
that they shall be given separate instruction. It 
was, therefore, necessary for the University, if 
it was to provide higher education for Negroes, 
to do it through agencies other than the regular 
ones already within the institution. 

In 1925 the proposal for the bond issue was 
renewed, the Trustees promising to set aside 
$100,000 of the million dollars involved in the 
issue for the purpose of providing higher edu- 
cation facilities for Negroes. This bond issue 
was approved. 

Because of internal difficulties having nothing 
to do with the proposal for Negro education 
and the subsequent death of the man who was 
then president of the institution, nothing was 
done up to the summer of 1929, except to ap- 
propriate $2,000 for extension work in Sim- 
mons University, a Negro institution of higher 
learning which was chartered in Louisville in 
1876. 

A new president came to the University in 
the summer of 1929, and the promise to the 
Negroes was one of the first matters to which he 
gave his attention. As a result on August 360, 
1930, the University purchased a portion of 
the property occupied by Simmons University, 
and took a ten-year option on the remainder. 
The General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation gave an unsolicited donation 
of $25,000 for remodeling and equipment, and 
the Rosenwald Fund one of $1,000 for library 
purchases. Altogether $145,000 was spent on 
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the property for its purchase, remodeling, and 
equipment. 

On February 19, 1931, the Louisville Muni- 
cipal College for Negroes was opened with an 
enrollment of 83 students, and Rufus E. Clem- 
ent as Dean and Professor of History. He 
served until July 1, 1937, when he became 
President of Atlanta University, and was suc- 
ceeded in the deanship by David A. Lane, Jr., 
who came from a corresponding position at 
West Virginia State College. The first faculty, 
made up entirely of Negroes, contained persons 
with advanced degrees from such universities 
as Boston, Columbia, Northwestern, Howard 
and Indiana. The standing of the faculty in this 
particular respect is even higher today than it 
was when the college was opened. 

The college was in operation less than a se- 
mester when it was placed upon the Accredited 
List of Junior Colleges by the University of 
Kentucky. In December, 1935, it was given a 
“B” rating as a four-year college by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The year following it was given an “A” 
rating by the same association and has been so 
classified since then. 

Up to June 1, last, a period of ten and a 
half years of operation, the Municipal College 
had graduated 209 persons. Of these, 59 have 
spent one or more years pursuing post-graduate 
work in universities having graduate depart- 
ments of unquestioned standing; 26 of these 
graduates have received advanced degrees, 18 
being master’s degrees, 5 degrees in library 
work, 2 degrees in law, and 1 degree in divin- 
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ty. These degrees were earned at such univer- 
ities as Atlanta, Chicago, Columbia, Fisk, 
Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan, and 
at Oberlin College. 

On June Ist, last, the known employment 
among the 209 graduates included the follow- 
ing distribution : 

Teachers (public and secondary) 67 
Housewives 28 
Teachers (college and university) 15 
Social Service Work 
Insurance Agents 
Library Work 
Employees— Manufacturing 
Chauffeurs 

Clerical 

Elevator Operators 
Mail Carriers 
Attorney 

Aviation .. 

Business 

Health Inspector 
Investigator— Credit 
Seamstress 

Secretarial 


The University of Louisville is a municipal 
institution and in all its educational units makes 
special effort to serve the community. The Mu- 
nicipal College has followed this pattern in 
general and especially in connection with de- 
fense activities. One of the forms which this 
takes in the Municipal College is a vesper ser- 
vice every 
Sunday afternoon 
during the school 
vear. Again there 
are curricula for 
training element- 
ary and secondary 
school teachers for 
positions in the 
Louisville schools. 

In defense acti- 
vities the College 
last year housed 
Red Cross in First 
Aid for Negroes, 
quarters for the 
State Director of 
Negro’ Activities 
including defense 
activities of the 
NYA. For about 
three years it has 
provided quarters 
for a WPA Sewing 
Project and also 
for a WPA Night 
School. One mem- 
er of the faculty is 


chairman of the Local Negro Citizens Advisory 
Committee of the NYA, two of the faculty are 
members of the Board of Directors of the Louis- 
ville Urban League which is active in defense 
activities in the Louisville area, and these have 
also been members of the committee which has 
worked with the City Director of Welfare on 
the project which has resulted in the recent 
establishment in Louisville of a Service Club 
for Negro soldiers. Two other members of the 
faculty are active on a health committee of the 
Jefferson County Sunday School Medical Aux- 
iliary, which has been working on a problem of 
establishing nurse’s training for Negro women 
in Louisville, a project which has recently come 
to fruition through a grant of $12,950 from 
the Rosenwald Fund. 

In the light of the use which has been made 
of the opportunity which this college offers to 
the Negroes of this community, there can be 
no question but what this unit has amply justi- 
fied the first ten years of its existence. It is a 
conservative estimate that 95 percent of its 
students could not for financial reasons have 
pursued higher education elsewhere. The final 
conclusion seems valid, therefore, that this col- 
lege to an increasing degree is helping to raise 
the educational, cultural, and civic levels of the 


whole Negro population in its community. 


A studious group in the library of the Louisville Municipal College for Negroes. 
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NTIL my visit there, two years ago, 
Cuba had always appeared to me a 


land of unlimited opportunities for 
Negroes. Certainly the African strain has con- 
tributed more than any other race to the phys- 
ical, cultural, and spiritual composition of this 
largest of Caribbean islands. Here, practically 
all problems of national interest revolve about 
the Negro; often, evolving from the very fact 
of his existence. Basking in the much-tooted 
liberality of the Latin Americas, enjoying com- 
plete equality before the law, preeminence 
should come matter-of-factly to this darker- 
hued Islander. “Dictator” Batista, when ques- 
tioned once by American journalists as to his 
exact racial identity, answered succinctly in 
proud and significant tones: “I am a Cuban!” 
This reply represented, for me, conclusive proof 
of true emancipation,—emancipation in deed 
as in ideal. Small wonder that I should have 
expected in the Cuban Negro an ascendancy 
unparalleled in the Western Hemisphere! 


Nor was I disillusioned upon first debarking 
on the island. My original impression of 
Havana (the capital city) is the decided nu- 
merical superiority of colored peoples. In ad- 
dition to the Cuban proper, I noticed many 
Indian types, and a vast predominance of Ne- 
groes, a predominance which has had a marked 
effect on the national physiognomy,—having 
already created a race of brown people, while 
the process of amalgamation is still far from 
complete. I did notice too, although incident- 
ally, that the majority of the surprisingly large 
hordes of prostitutes soliciting, openly, on the 
streets were—not invariably, but more than 
likely to be—Negro women. That I did not re- 
flect upon the peculiarities of this latter circum- 
stance at the time is, perhaps, indicative of a 
great deal. 


For I soon observed that, practically, the sole 
criterion of race (without regard to national- 
ity) is the pigmentation of the individual: a 
white person, irrespective of heredity, is re- 
garded as being a white person; a colored per- 
son, likewise, is regarded as colored. There are 
no red-headed or blue-eyed blond Negroes, as 
such, in Cuba. Thus, it often happens that ac- 
cording to the Cuban conception children of 
an identical parentage may belong to widely 
different racial stocks. This is an obvious aspect 
of things, and, on the surface, would appear 
an explanation, all-inclusive. It would seem 
that such a:convenient classification would les- 
sen measurably the gulf between black and 
white. But a closer inspection reveals it to be 
insufficient; it is too superficial, too illogical 
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an argument. Too many things are neglected 
here. 

Actually, in spite of some protestation, there 
is a distinct differentiation between black and 
white Cuban society. In Cuba, as in the United 
States, the Negro is the despised, down-trodden 
element, an element which, notwithstanding its 
material contributions to the development of 
the Cuban character, remains under-privileged, 
impoverished — even according to Cuba’s in- 
efficient standards — throughout the island. 
There are, for instance, no significant com- 
mercial enterprises in Cuba conducted by Ne- 
gro businessmen. Here the Negro lives a precari- 
ous, dependent existence; always just outside 
the pale of truly profitable living. 


PERSONAL investigation exposed the Cuban 

Negro to me as the victim of a deliberate, 
systematic exclusion from administration, execu- 
tive, civil service (except for occasional minor 
offices) positions in the governmental setup. 
How this segregating works, in the face of laws 
and human respect, is some kind of tribute to 
the ingenuity of its operators. Indeed, race 
feeling in Cuba involves truly adroit circum- 
spection. It means a very quiet discrimination : 
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something one feels rather than sees,—senses, 
rather than knows; yet nonetheless certain in 
the knowing. Obviously then, Cuba’s problem 
o! race presents a situation pregnant with deli- 
cate paradoxes. Although having successfully 
excluded his colored brethren, the Cuban Con- 
gressman is, as yet, powerless to legislate against 
the Negro; —for, it may well be, as it often is, 
that his own wife, or sister, or mistress should 
prove of a definite Negroid type. 

Although of such extreme delicacy, it hap- 
pens, not infrequently, that the prejudice of 
color extends even to personages from abroad. 
Some years ago, when United States Represen- 
taive, Congressman Mitchell, was visiting in 
Cuba, he was refused admittance to one of 
Havana’s finest hotels, solely because of race 
affiliations. 


REMEMBER, vividly, the Club Atenas,—a 

club owned and maintained in Havana by 
colored Cubans. Most of the social, intellectual, 
and sport life of the Cuban Negro is centered 
in this organization. The Club is housed in an 
imposing building of bluish-grey stone with 
marble-floored verandas which open onto the 
second story. These verandas extend out over 
the sidewalk on two entire fronts of the build- 
ing, and, from their outer edges huge pillars 
drop gracefully down to the curbstone; thus, 
enclosing the sidewalk within a series of beau- 
tiful arches on one hand and the building-front 
on the other. In the rear of this structure and 
contiguous with it is a large enclosed basket- 
ball court. Upon entering this edifice I 
found myself within a spacious room, luxurious- 
ly designed, to which the wide marble-staircase, 
the steps of which were covered with a magnifi- 
cent red Persian rug, lent a palatial air. Spaced 
all about in advantageous positions are statu- 
ettes and paintings of, and by, eminent colored 
Cubans. In the upstairs library are to be found 
works of literature on the Negro, including cur- 
rent American Negro publications, i.e., The 
Crisis, Opportunity, etc. 


I thought it a laudable undertaking upon 
being informed that this Club Atenas has 
charged itself with the custody of the meritori- 
ous achievements of the Cuban Negro. I was 
happily impressed that here in 


“liberated” 


Cuba, a Negro, of his own accord, might be so 
proud of himself. Only maturer reflection made 
me realize the presence of a subtler design, 
wherein all Clubs Atenas symbolize not the 
product of volition but the involuntary expres- 
sion, through psychological bulwarks, of an ini- 
micable society. I realized, later, that such self- 
consciousness, such preoccupation of self as ex- 
hibited by the colored Cuban is due, not pri- 
marily to a feeling of pride (where theoretically 
no pride beyond that of “Cuba” is necessary ), 
but to the cunning directing of hidden internal 
forces to a convergence, tending to deprive this 
Negro of any representative economic, political, 
or social significance. 

This point clearly in mind, the thought that 
Cuba’s odd behavior, as concerns her colored 
citizenry, is influenced largely by the attitude 
of the United States comes not unexpectedly. 
The Latin Americas, long since, have discov- 
ered the wisest way of currying favor in the 
eyes of Uncle Sam to be through the adoption 
of similar policies of State. The mighty influx 
of American capital has made of Cuba, to all 
practical purposes, a great American colony. In 
this matter of race, as in other instances, Cuba 
must bow to the preachments from above of 
her cruel task-master. And so any “free destiny” 
of the Cuban Negro must incline to the vaga- 
ries of world politics and international diplo- 
macy as dictated by national American preju- 
dices. 


HUS, it was not a little surprise to me to 

note the colored Cuban’s open admiration for 
the American Negro. For the American Negro, 
whose problems so greatly rival his own, has 
progressed in every sphere of knowledge and 
culture infinitely further towards obtaining 
world respect than any of his colored counter- 
parts of whatever nation. The black Cuban 
acknowledges this truth, and is grateful in the 
name of all Negroid mankind. 


Clearly now, since having visited the island, 
my views on the Negro in Cuba have altered 
much. Now, I can understand why, from across 
the Straits of Florida, towards the mainland, 
the Cuban Negro gazes upon his colored Amer- 
ican fellow of the United States with wistful, 
envving eyes. 


| 


N recent years, “race” problems have taken 
I on such a practical significance that they 
cannot be ignored. Outworn and forgotten 
theories are being revived in an attempt to 
rationalize political, economic, and social ac- 
tions and policies. Outstanding among such 
theories, because of its wide popularization, is 
that developed in Gobineau’s Essay on the In- 
equalities of Human Races and subsequently 
expanded by Chamberlain. Hitler seized upon 
the theory, gave it a political significance and 
made it a basis of legislation in Germany (see 
Mein Kampf). Its fundamental contention is 
the superiority of the white race over the other 
races, and the Aryans over all other whites. 
Civilization sprang from the Aryans, declining 
when the Aryan blood became diluted. Civiliza- 
tion without an Aryan creator is unthinkable. 
Racial theories and animosities are not con- 
fined to Europe. Several writers in the United 
States have more or less followed Gobineau’s 
pattern. For example, Grant and Stoddard glo- 
rified the Nordics, placed them in the class of 
Platonic Gurdians and condemned minority 
peoples, specifically the Negro, as hopelessly in- 
ferior and stupid. 


The Question of Negro-White Differences 


The question of psychological differences be- 
tween whites and Negroes has been of keen in- 
terest to the psychologist. At present, it is re- 
ceiving a practical application and political sig- 
nificance which make it more than an aca- 
demic question. For example, the extensive 
body of data on Negro-white differences in per- 
formance on intelligence, mechanical aptitude, 
and other tests are being used for the purpose 
of denying Negroes a wider scope of employ- 
ment in our defense program. Several indus- 
trialists or their representatvies have refused to 
employ Negroes either because “they lack me- 
chanical ability,” or “they are not as intelligent 
as whites,” or both. In these days when racial- 
ism and nationalism are playing such a part 
in our everyday lives, it is especially important 
that Negroes have a clear understanding of the 
findings of psychologists at this point and a basis 
for interpreting these findings. 


The General Method and Interpretations of Results 


The advent of the testing technique has re- 
sulted in attempts to test some of the theories 
held regarding the relative ability of the Amer- 
ican Negro. The studies may be divided rough- 
ly into two groups: (a) tests of children, and 
(b) tests of adults, particularly in the Army 
draft (World War I). The procedure typically 
followed was to select two groups of subjects, one 
composed of Negroes and the other of whites. 
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Usually some basis of control, often superficial, 
was instituted; that is, the two groups were 
either within the same age range, or residents 
of the same community, or both. A standardized 
test was then administered to each group, and 
comparisons were then made in at least two 
ways: (a) the percentage of overlapping, and 
(b) the intelligence quotient. 

In most cases, the average intelligence-test 
scores of Negroes have been lower than those 
of whites. However, in certain localities, the 
Negroes’ performance shows no inferiority to 
that of whites. The recognition of this aspect 
of the problem was first brought to light by the 
Army testers (World War I), who found Ne- 
gro recruits from the North, not only far su- 
perior to Negroes from the South but in sev- 
eral cases actually superior as a group to the 
whites from a number of southern states. Sev- 
eral recent studies have demonstrated that gift- 
ed Negro children (1.0. 140 and above) are 
no anomalies. As an example of this, the work 
of Witty and Jenkins is sufficiently convincing. 
Among 8,000 Negro children, they identified 
26 of 1.Q. 140 and above, one of whom is a 
child of surpassing test-intelligence. 

It has been a relatively easy task to collect 
data on Negro-white differences in test stand- 
ing, especially after the advent of standardized 


group tests. But it has been quite a different 
matter to determine what these data mean. 
Three alternative explanations are possible: 
a) Negroes differ in their hereditary mental 
capacity from whites, the latter being natur- 
illy superior to the former; (b) Negroes and 
whites are potentially equal, but Negroes do 
not develop their full capacity because their 
environment is not intellectually stimulating ; 
c) Negroes and whites are not only potential- 
ly equal but even actually equal in total abil- 
ity, but, because of the Negroes’ position in the 
American social order, their intellectual activity 
takes different directions. Consequently, they 
either develop different specific abilities, or in 
ways which are not along the lines of our tests. 


Basic Assumptions of the Test Method 


It is significant that, almost without excep- 
tion, all measurement of the American Negro 
has been made with tests standardized chiefly 
on northern urban whites. Such a procedure is 
unjustifiable, for tests are applicable only to 
individuals similar in their social background 
to the group upon whom they were standard- 
ized. When we administer these tests to indi- 
viduals from widely differing social, economic, 
and educational levels, we violate not only the 
original aim of mental testers but, also, the 
basic assumption of the test method. In a re- 
cent critical survey, Garrett and Schneck write 
that “the examiner must always remember that 
comparisons are permissable only when en- 
vironmental differences are absent, or at least 
negligible.” 

A test prepared by a Japanese psychologist 
would be a measure of what his culture and 
not a measure of what another culture regards 
as essential. Moreover, the Japanese would have 
a decided advantage over Americans in making 
scores on the test. This is obvious, but what is 
not so obvious, although none the less a fact, 
is that a subgroup within a nation who has 
had inadequate participation in cultural oppor- 
tunities will be handicapped in much the same 
wav as one belonging to a wholly alien culture. 
Psychologists have tended to slight this cir- 
cumstance because thev readily make the as- 
sumption that all compatriots have an equal 
share in the cultural scheme. A moment’s re- 
flection shows this is not the case of the Negro 
in the United States. 

Numerous investigations have revealed that 
most American Negro children are the products 
of a narrow and circumscribed world: of poor 
home conditions; of poor recreational facilities ; 
of an impoverished social and cultural environ- 
ment outside the school; of extremely inade- 
quate and poor schooling; of a poor economic 


environment, with all that this implies in re- 
gard to infant and child care, nutrition and 
health. Envisaged in these terms, Negro chil- 
dren approach the tests with a background of 
early training and environment which vary 
widely from that of white children and which 
will be reflected in their responses. 

Until we are certain that social, economic, 
and educational opportunities as between Ne- 
groes and whites are fully equalized, any direct 
comparison of average test scores will not only 
have little meaning, but meanwhile there should 
be suspended the belief that the Negro is in- 
ferior. Since disparities in social environment 
now are reflected in disparities in test-standing, 
the task of American society, if it is to give 
effect to its democratic profession, is to work 
to correct the social inequalities which seem to 
cause the present intellectual inequalities. 


Expert Opinion on Negro-White Differences 


Believers in fundamental Negro-white dif- 
ferences in intellectual capacity find no support 
in the data of anthropology. At the 1938 meet- 
ing of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, a resolution was unanimously adopted, in 
part as follows: 


“Anthropology provides no scientific basis for dis- 
crimination against any people on the ground of ra- 
cial inferiority, religious affiliation, or linguistic heri- 
tage.” 


The conclusion of specialists on racial psy- 
chology supports the same point. Such a group 
met recently and prepared a protest against the 
“non-scientific interpretations” of racial psy- 
chology which “Fascists are using to justify per- 
secution” of minority groups. The protest was 
issued officially by the Council of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues and 
reads, in part as follows: 


“In the experiments which psychologists have made 
on different peoples, no characteristic, inherent psy- 
chological differences, which fundamentally distinguish 
so-called races have been discovered. . . . There is no 
evidence of an inborn Jewish or German, or Italian 
mentality. Furthermore, there is no indication that the 
members of any group are rendered incapable by their 
biological heredity of completely acquiring the culture 
of the community in which they live. This is true not 
only of the Jews in Germany, but also of groups that 
actually are physically different from one another.” 


Thus, after years of heated discussion, a clear 
opinion has emerged that there is no scientific 
basis for assuming that the American Negro is 
innately inferior to whites in intellectual abili- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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T seems that Joe Louis is always doing the 
I right thing. He is simply grand, and the 

words “simply grand” are used advisedly. 
He is simple, straightforward, honest and natural 
in speech and action. He is grand, whether that 
word is used in the colloquial English sense of 
“superlatively good, admirable, really swell” or 
with the more scholarly implications that come 
with its Latin derivation, “large, imposing, be- 
yond ordinary dimensions.” 

So with reference to Joe Louis, it goes dou- 
ble. By his bearing and his actions it may be 
that he has done more for the Negro race than 
any man since Booker T. Washington. And he 
has done plenty for the white race, too. He has 
shown them a boxing champion who never 
dodged a fight with a fit opponent, never de- 
layed in taking one of them on, never quibbled 
over the rules or the referee, never took unfair 
advantage over a rival in the ring, didn’t whim- 
per in defeat, didn’t crow in victory, and alto- 
gether was an outstanding example of the best 
qualities that the boxing game can produce. 


Setting Another Record 


Joe Louis was also the first world’s heavy- 
weight champion to put his crown on the line 
in a fight that, as far as he was concerned, was 
all for charity. When he is in uniform at Camp 
Upton tomorrow he will be the first heavyweight 
champion to wear that crown and a soldier suit 
at the same time. 

Well, what’s so great about a big fellow, a 
heavyweight champion fighter, going into the 
Army? Thousands upon thousands of skinny 
unknowns have gone into the Army and nobody 
cheered them except their families and close 
relatives. Why all this to-do about Joe Louis? 
He’s just doing what’s right, isn’t he? 

Quite so. He’s just doing what's right. Don’t 
look now, but how many of us always do what’s 
right? (Stop pointing!) Most of the misery 
in the world is caused by persons who don’t al- 
ways do what's right. There were 35,000 deaths 
by auto accident in this country in 1940, most 
of them caused by thoughtlessness, selfishness 
and bad manners. It’s as simple as that. The 
drivers of so many cars didn’t do the right thing 
as citizens of a civilized community. Joe Louis 
always has done the right thing since he has 
been under the public eye. 


Grasping the Opportunities 


It’s true that Joe Louis has had wonderful 
opportunities for doing the right thing. A roll- 
call of those who had wonderful opportunities 
and made no use of them would run till the 
crack of doom. The point is that Joe Louis 
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Champion 
All the Way 


@ By JOHN KIERAN 


Barrow, an unlettered Negro up from the cot- 
ton fields, never missed a chance to make good. 
He didn’t wait for Opportunity to knock twice 
like the postman: Joe was there at the door, 
in training, ready and fit for the job. 

The shuffler is a man of few words and 
great deeds in his sphere. A couple of weeks 
ago, in a sequestered place, this observer asked 
Joe what he expected to do when he went into 
the Army. 

“Do what they tell me,” said Joe. And not 
another word. 

Simple, isn’t it? Simple in the best sense of 
the word. Some fellows—very decent chaps, 
too—are finicky. They want to be in the pack 
artillery or the anti-aircraft or the radio sec- 
tion or the aerial photographic branch. They 
have their prejudices or their preferences, some 
of them quite logical and sensible. 

But Joe Louis, a famous figure, the heavy- 
weight champion of the world, has no prefer- 
ence. He will go where they order him to go. 
He will do what they tell him to do. He feels 
that his superior officers will know better than 
he does what he should do. So far he has done 
about everything he should have done. This, 
above all, would be no time to stop. 


Joe will know how to take orders. He has 
been taking them from Trainer Jack Blackburn 
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ever since he entered the ring. Taking those 
orders and carrying them out to the best of his 
ability. 


Shining in Defeat 


There was just one time when he missed. Cer- 
tainly Trainer Blackburn didn’t order him to 
go out there and take that fearful beating in his 
first meeting with Max Schmeling. Something 
went wrong that night. But good came of it in 
the long run. It made Joe a better fighter. He 
learned something in defeat and he profited by 
it in later battles. 

One thing learned about Joe Louis by all 
onlookers that evening was that he knew how 
to lose as well as win. He never gave up until 
he was knocked senseless. He climbed off the 
floor and fought back as long as he could wave 
his arms. And when he lost he made no ex- 
cuse and he lodged no complaint against the 
weather, the ring platform, the referee, his op- 
ponent or the gods of chance. He lost; that 
was all. The other fellow licked him. It’s too 


Reprinted, with permission, from the January 13, 1942 issue of the New York Times. 
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bad that his example isn’t followed more often 
by other workers at the same trade. 


That's Another Story 


The late Ring Lardner wrote a savage short 
story entitled “The Champion.” It was a mer- 
ciless masterpiece, a satirical exposure of what 
sometimes—alas, that such things should be !— 
occurs in the boxing game. The Lardner por- 
trayal was of a boxing champion who was a 
hero in public and strictly a rat of the lowest 
degree in private. Any fancied resemblance to 
any person then living was not entirely coinci- 
dental. 

There have been such champions. But here’s 
Joe Louis. And that’s another story. There 
have been fine fellows in the boxing game, men 
who were champions out of the ring as well as 
inside the ropes. But none with a finer record 
than Joe Louis. A great fighter, a thorough 
sportsman, a modest gentleman, a good citizen 
and, now, the proudest title of all, a soldier of 
the U.S. A. 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


Wwe wakeful, I probe the wide womb of night. 
The moon-struck mother, rustling in a wood, 
I taste Christ’s bread and wine, see Moses smite 


The rock and Aaron dye the Nile in blood. 


Night speaks and I hear God but cannot tell 
His word, for the mad jangling in the trees; 


I have no answer for His parable, 


I turn no key to bare His mysteries. 


Then mages walk, magicians spin their gold, 


Gray wizards ply their trade and though I strain 
To know their art, they are as wise as old, 
And all I hear are leaves falling as rain. 

Night, a mad mother, walks and broods alone, 


Day breaks, I see gnats dancing in the sun. 


M tee waiting in the classroom after 
the last bell, wondered whether Wil- 
iams would show up. His mind, idling 
in the moment of waiting, ran back through 
the last week. He recalled the first day vivid- 
ly. 

“Had much experience in _ vocational 
schools?” Mister Sherman, the acting principal, 
had asked him. 

“No—not exactly,” he had replied. “But if 
you mean can I handle boys, I think I can. I 
don’t seem to have much trouble with them. 
Kind of a talent.” Mason knew that he had 
to make it as positive as possible. 

Mister Sherman grunted and looked him 
over appraisingly, sitting back with all of his 
one hundred and ninety pounds of flesh and 
puffed pink cheeks, and turning ever so slight- 
ly on the swivel chair. “Well, that’s not a lot to 
say,” he finally said. “Just don’t let this gang 
get out of hand. Don’t give them any rope, 
except to hang themselves. Show them who’s 
boss, let them know it right away, and you 
won't have any trouble. Rigid discipline—that’s 
the answer all the time.” He smiled benignant- 
ly. “If there’s any trouble, just call on me.” 

“Pll be glad to,” Mason said. 

Mister Sherman handed him the roll-book. 
“T'll tell you now,” he said, “there’s one boy you 
want to keep a special eye on. He’s a trouble- 
maker. Williams—Earl Williams. He’s one of 
the bad niggers. But you just sit hard on him 
at the beginning and let me know if he steps 
out of bounds. Put him in his place right off.” 

Mason winced. “I don’t think I'll have any 
trouble,” he said. It pained him for a moment 
to sit tight against the word, leaving Mister 
Sherman with the sense of his tacit agreement. 
But he knew he had no right to speak. He had 
come to fill the place of the regular teacher 
who had been taken ill, not to climb on a soap- 
box. 

He had gotten along in his own way, too, 
without the help of anybody. Perhaps it was 
the shock of not using rigid discipline that had 
startled the boys. They hadn’t understood at 
first, for he spoke to them directly, softly, never 
raising his voice even in a moment when his 
patience was tried. They had been accustomed 
to something else. 

A ragged, boisterous group, they came from 
every sore spot in the city, from Greenpoint, 
South Jamaica, the lower East Side, and Har- 
lem ; shanty Irish, Italian, Negro, and Jew. The 
school had taken the overflow refused else- 
where, it had become a dump heap to relieve 
the congestion of other schools. Accoring to 
the syllabus they were destined to become shoe- 
makers, auto mechanics, electricians and print- 
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@ By IRWIN STARK 


A short story that illustrates some of the con- 
tributing causes of adolescent crime among 
Negroes. 


ers. It said nothing, however, about English, 
and he felt at once their resentment at having 
to read The Count of Monte Cristo, and hav- 
ing to know that verbs expressed action and 
state of being. They were ragged and sullen 
and fitted in with the building, an old primary 
school that had been constructed some forty 
years before. Patches of tin and wood covered 
the places on the stairways where the glass had 
been kicked out. The walls were covered with 
obscene chalk drawings, and scarred by torn 
plaster, and where desk tops still remained past 
generations had done a thorough job of mutila- 
tion. 

But Mister Sherman had been right about 
Williams. He was a trouble-maker. He was a 
heavy-set colored boy about seventeen, who 
had made his first appearance in class on Fri- 
day morning after four days of truancy. He 
had walked into class wearing his hat, and 
Mason had asked him to remove it. But Wil- 
liams, pretending not to hear, had walked to 
his seat. In the first shock of the affront, Mason 
had just managed to remember not to make 
an issue of it before the class. 

“All right, Williams,” he had said quietly. 
“Will you please see me after class?” 

Williams had sat down, sullenly at first, and 


‘ 


then had removed his hat. Mason ignored him 
‘or the rest of the period, but when he glanced 
at him there was a cold glint in his eyes, a kind 
of terrible anger that was being choked back. 

“I hope you didn’t mind my asking you to 
take off your hat, Williams,” Mason said after 
class. 

“Didn’t mind, teach’,” he replied. He kept 
his eyes on the floor. 

“Of course not. I didn’t think you would. | 
guess if you didn’t wear it most of the time, 
you'd lose it, wouldn’t you?” 


“But, then,” Mason continued, “you look 
twice as handsome with it off. Didn’t you know 
that?” He smiled, and the colored boy, look- 
ing up, grinned from ear to ear. 

“Teachers around here don’t talk like you,” 
he said sheepishly. 

“Maybe they would if you’d give them a 
break,” Mason suggested. “What are you do- 
ing after school today?” 

“Nothin’,” he said. 

“How about coming back here to do a little 
work for me?” 

“Sure, teach’, if you want me,” he said. 

Mason touched his shoulder lightly. “I'll be 
waiting for you.” 

But now, after school, Mason wondered why 
he had asked the boy to return. What was it 
that he wanted to say to him? He knew that 
there was really nothing to say. But he had felt 
the impact of the challenge too strongly to let 
it go without some kind of response. 

Williams came in with his hat in his hand, 
the shadow of a smile on his face. 

“Glad to see you,” Mason said. He pointed 
to the pictures he had laid out on the desk. 
“I'd like you to put them around the room. 
Let’s see whether vou can hang them straight. 
I never can.” He put crosses in chalk on the 
wall where he wanted the pictures hung, and 
watched him as he put up the first picture, a 
print of a fly-wheel. After the rest were in 
place he went around the room to see if they 
were straight. 

“That’s a fine job,” he said. “Ever done this 
before ?” 

“Well, what do vou do? Do you work after 
school ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Doing what 

He looked away for a moment, and down 
at the floor. “You want the truth?” he asked. 

Mason wondered suddenly whether he did. 
“Sure,” he said. “Of course I want the truth.” 

The colored boy held out his hand. “You 
see that ring?” Mason nodded. It was a plain 


black, ivory ring. “That’s the hus’ler’s ring,” 
he said. 

For a second Mason was puzzled, trying to 
guess the meaning of the argot. Then it dawned 
on him, and he hid his surprise. 

“That’s interesting,” he said quietly. 

After that afternoon the colored boy came 
to see him every day when school was out, and 
Mason always managed to have something for 
him to do. He’d have him hammering away at 
some broken desk, pasting some new pictures 
on oaktag or cutting them out, repairing books 
that were falling apart, erasing pencil marks 
that had accumulated during the week. It was 
easier to plan his lessons for the week than to 
figure out a new job for Williams. But it was 
worth it because bit by bit the story behind 
him was coming out. It came in pieces like a 
jig-saw puzzle. There were three brothers. Two 
were in public school, one had been sent to a 
reformatory. The father had vanished five years 
before. The family was on relief. The mother 
was tubercular. Mason had the complete pic- 
ture only at the end of several weeks. 

One afternoon Mason tried to give him a 
quarter. 

“Don’t do this work for money,” he said 
putting his hands behind his back. 

“If you did, I wouldn’t want you to do it,” 
Mason answered. “I’m not giving you the two- 
bits for that. I just feel like giving it to you. 
Someday when you get rich you can give it 
all back to me.” 

They both laughed at the joke, and in the 
end Williams kept the money. “I take it,” he 
said, “but I ain’t going to keep it. I ain’t going 
to keep it.” Mason decided not to question the 
paradox. 

Mister Sherman stopped him in the hall one 
day to ask how things were going. Mason felt 
that he somehow resented the idea that he 
hadn’t been called on for advice. The voice 
rang flat like a bad coin. 

“Everything is coming along fine,” he told 
him. 

“How’s the Williams boy?” 

“Earl Williams? One of my best boys,” he 
said. 

Sherman raised his eyebrows. “You watch 
out for him just the same. He pulled a knife on 
a teacher last year. He’s bad stuff.” 

That afternoon he asked Williams about the 
knife. 

“I keep it for emergencies,” he explained. 

“T’d like to see it.” 

Williams took it out of his back pocket and 
opened it. Its blade was six inches long. 

“You can get yourself in a lot of trouble with 
that,” Mason said. 
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“I can keep out of a lot of trouble with it,” 
he replied. 

““Just the same,” Mason said, “I’m going to 
ask you a special favor. I want you to let me 
hold it for you. When you want it back, you 
can have it. But I hope you’ll never want it.” 

Williams stared at him, half hurt, surprised, 
torn between the sharp points of the conflict. 
He held the knife easily in the palm of his 
right hand and ran his left thumb over the 
bright blade, easily, affectionately—not just to 
strike a pose. 

“O.K.,” he said at last. “But you'll give it 
to me when I want it?” 

“Tl give it to you,” Mason promised. 

The following weeks went very quietly. 
Mason noted the new light in Williams’ eyes. 
At first he would come into class with his hat 
on, and take it off only when he had reached 
his seat. Then one day he walked in with his 
hat in his hand, a defiant look on his face as 
though to say to the class, “Sure—and what 
you going to do about it?” He smiled at Mason 
when he entered, and the latter gave him a sly, 
quick wink. The class itself seemed to take its 
cue from him, and there was a sharp deepen- 
ing of interest, a new quality to the attention 
Mason commanded when he spoke. 

He was aware of the reason, for he knew 
that these children of fifteen and seventeen were 
acting the desperate little drama of being tough, 
playing back at the pain and the ugliness that 
surrounded them. They had been meeting the 
dirt and drabness with stifled fears, and an in- 
herited hardness that was only half-formed in 
them. Mason, remembering his own childhood, 
could understand that perfectly, for he could 
still recall the bleak hours of a night many years 
ago when his mother had given birth to a dead 
child in a lower East Side tenement. The squal- 
or and misery of those hours had returned to 
him frequently as he watched these children 
burrowing slowly out of the slime that covered 
them. But the little drama of playing tough 
was a fantasy that had to be broken gently— 
not shocked into the brutal plane of reality 
where it would harden over them, seep into 
their blood, and become an unshakable part 
of them until they emerged in the murky man- 
hood of “mugger,” pimp, hold-up man, and 
murderer. 

Christmas was drawing near, and Mason had 
been warned that Miss O’Connor, the regular 
teacher, would be returning when the holidays 
were over. He had accepted that fact as a 
routine notice, but for the first time in his 
three years as a substitute he began to resent 
having to go, having to be torn up now when 
he had just commenced to feel his way into the 
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lives of the boys. It wasn’t Williams alone. All 
of them, he felt, needed him. He was afraid 
that something would break down the instant 
he left. And yet, he thought, one person is never 
indispensable. The school had been going be- 
fore he came, and would continue when he had 
gone. Not, of course, that the other teachers 
were doing nothing. Some didn’t have the time, 
others meekly followed the program Mister 
Sherman had set for them: rigid discipline, sit- 
ting on them, showing who was boss. But fo: 
the two or three who, like himself, saw the prob- 
lem, it was immense, overwhelming. 

A week before the holidays he took the class 
to the assembly. Williams headed the line, and 
they marched in to the playing of the school 
song. It was a good thing to watch them as 
they took their places, Mickey Connors, and 
Salvatore Donato, and Irving Perlmutter—~all 
following behind Williams without any protest, 
and not because they were afraid of him, but 
because they knew almost instinctively that he 
was the leader. It couldn’t happen any place 
else, he thought, and for that moment he was 
proud to be here with them, proud to be par- 
ticipating in something that was big, enormous. 
The boys appeared to sense it too. Something 
had happened to them in the few weeks he had 
been with them. Their clothes were just as rag- 
ged as ever, their hair as tousled. But it was in 
them this thing that had happened, and it came 
up to the surface somehow, inexplicably, the 
way they walked, the way they stood now with 
their shoulders back, and their eves looking at 
you when you talked to them. 

Mason sat down in the row behind them 
and relaxed for a moment before the salute to 
the flag and the singing of the national anthem. 
When they saluted the flag he thought about 
the words for the first time . . . one nation in- 
divisible . . . with liberty . . . and justice .. . 
to all. They stood out in his mind now never 
to be forgotten, no longer mere words to be 
said by rote. Then the Bible was read, and 
when the reader sat down Mister Sherman, 
who was seated at the rear of the open stage, 
raised his head suddenly and strode to the ros- 
trum. He paused for a second and _ looked 
around, smelling a murmur from the side of the 
auditorium. Satisfied it was nothing, he began 
to speak. 

“T think,” he commenced, “you could have 
come into the auditorium more quietly. Good 
order is something we must all strive for. I 
don’t want to have the unpleasant experience 
of pulling anybody out for being disorderly. I 
think we all ought to... .” 

At that instant there was a sudden commo- 
tion in the row in front of Mason. Somebody 
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had apparently dropped some marbles, and one 
of the boys had stooped down to retrieve them. 

Mister Sherman pointed an accusing finger. 
“You,” he said. 

The boys looked at one another, trying to 
follow the uncertain line of the finger. 

Williams stood up. 

“You mean me?” he asked. 

Mister Sherman left the rostrum and moved 
to the side of the stage. “I Anew it would be 
vou, Williams,” he said. “Whenever there’s any 
trouble, you’re sure to be the one at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

Mason flushed with anger and controlling 
his impulse to fight back, arose slowly and 
walked over to Williams. “Sit down,” he told 
him. He turned to Mister Sherman. “There’s 
some mistake. I really don’t think it was Wil- 
liams this time.” 

“Who was it then?” Sherman snapped back. 

He was about to mutter angrily that he 
didn’t know, when five-foot Mickey Connors 
jumped to his feet. “It was me,” he said in a 
voice that was much too loud for his size. 

Sherman looked at him for a moment, 
stunned, unwilling to believe his triumph had 
been so suddenly frustrated. “Take him to my 
office at once, Mister Mason,” he said. “We'll 
take care that it doesn’t happen again.” 

Mickey explained on the way to the office, 
“I just had a couple of marbles I was taking 
out of my back pocket. They hurt me when I 
sat down.” There was a hurt, taut look in his 
eves, something that hadn’t been there for 
weeks. “I didn’t mean to make no noise,” he 
added. 

“That’s all right, Mickey. You wait in Mister 
Sherman’s office, and I'll be down later to 
straighten things out. I guess he didn’t under- 
stand what was happening.” Mason laughed 
at Mickey’s set look. “Relax,” he said. 

Mickey smiled. “O.K., Mister Mason.” 

After the assembly he saw Mister Sherman 
and explained about Mickey. He didn’t seem 
too eager to believe the explanation, but finally 
agreed there might be some truth in it. 

“I’m glad you excused Connors,” Mason 
said when the boy had gone. 

“I’m not excusing him. But I’d rather punish 
him when I’m certain. You keep your eyes on 
him.” Mason started to leave. “About Wil- 
liams,” Sherman said, “I wouldn’t play around 
with him too much.” Mason choked back the 


response. 

That afternoon Williams came around as 
usual. He was carrying a small package in his 
hand, and when he was done he came up to 
the desk and thrust it in front of Mason. 


“I been saving the two-bits you give me,” 
he muttered, and then disappeared before Ma- 
son had time to stop him. 

He untied the heavy cord, and found inside 
a brown leather wallet with his name inscribed 
in gold lettering. He stared at it for a time, 
then smiled and put it in his pocket. 

The week before Christmas he had the impulse 
to say something to the boys, but he didn’t 
know what it was he wanted to say. He didn’t 
want to tell them he was leaving because he 
didn’t know how to explain it to them. Much 
better, he thought, if he said nothing. Let them 
leave for the holidays believing he would re- 
turn when they were over. 

The last day they did very little work in class. 
spending the period in talking about what they 
were going to do, and explaining out loud what 
Christmas meant to them. Mickey Connors said 
his family always had a big spread Christmas 
night with Aunt Mary, and Uncle Pete, and 
his three cousins over. Salvator was looking for- 
ward to the midnight mass at St. Benedict’s. 
All of them, even Perlmutter, were going to 
hang up their stockings. “My pop always says 
it’s a lot of boloney about Santa Claus,” Perl- 
mutter explained, “and I know it’s a lot of 
bunk myself. But my ma gets a kick out of fix- 
ing up some fudge and stuff for us kids, so I 
think I'll hang up a stocking just the same.” 

After class Williams came up to the desk. 
“T think I'll get home early this afternoon,” he 
said. “I got a lot of work to do around the 
house.” 

Mason glanced into his eyes, warm, friendly, 
laughing. “Well, I want to wish you a Merry 
Christmas, Earl. You’ve been a big help to me.” 

“The same to you,” he replied. He was hold- 
ing out his hand in a queer way with the 
knuckles up as though he expected Mason to 
notice something. Suddenly he saw what it was. 

“Where's the ring?” he asked. 

“There ain’t no ring no more,” Williams an- 
swered. “I got myself a regular job in the meat 
market. It don’t pay so good, but the hours 
are a lot better. My ma says it’s more respect- 
able than hustlin’.” 

“Your ma’s right, and I’m glad,” Mason 
said. He shook his hand. “Have a nice Christ- 
mas, and I hope we’ll meet again.” 

He watched him leave, hardly sorry he hadn’t 
said the good-bye he had planned to say. 

The next two classes passed very quickly. 
He was as eager as the kids to be out of school 
that afternoon. The thought of being out of 
work for over a week did not occur to him, 
for the idea of being free was much too strong. 
He understood the restlessness of the children. 
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At the change of classes bell he came out in 
the hall, and stood in front of his room super- 
vising the passing of the classes. They were par- 
ticularly noisy today, and he had to speak to 
several boys who were loitering as they passed 
the room. Just as he was about to go in again 
there was a loud shout at the end of the hall. 
A small group of boys had gathered around two 
fellows who were swinging their fists at one 
another. He couldn’t see them very clearly, but 
one was a colored boy, and he had a premoni- 
tion that it was Williams. He started down the 
hall, but as he did he saw the bulky shape of 
Mister Sherman appear at the end of the corri- 
dor. In a moment everyone had vanished ex- 
cept the combatants whom Mister Sherman had 
grabbed by the collars. One of them, he saw, 
was Earl Williams. 

“ve got you this time, Williams,” Mister 
Sherman was shouting. “Caught you _ red- 
handed. You niggers never know your place, 
but this is one time you'll not get away with 
it. I’m going to see that you get all that’s com- 
ing to you. Get down to my office, the two of 
you.” 

They walked away silently, heads down, with 
Mister Sherman marching triumphantly after 
them. 

The next period Mason caught Mickey Con- 
nors in the hall and asked him what had hap- 
pened. 

Mickey scratched his head. “Something about 
Perlmutter,” he said. 

“Perlmutter? What did he do?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to remember.” He 
screwed up his nose trying to recall what had 
taken place before the fight. “Well, you see, this 
other guy heard Perlmutter talking about 
Christmas. And he comes up, and he says to 
him, ‘What do you sheenies know about Christ- 
mas 2’, and Williams steps out and says to him, 
‘Nobody call no friend of mine a sheeney. I'll 
punch him in the puss.’ ” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Then Williams socks him in the puss.” 
Mickey smiled. “I think he had it comin’ to 
him.” 

Mason wanted to go down to the office, and 
see the thing through with Williams, but he 
couldn’t break away from his classes. They 
dragged interminably until the final bell rang. 
When it sounded he put his books together 
and collected some of the papers he was tak- 
ing home with him, and removed his coat from 
the locker. As he was about to lock the door, 
Williams came down the hall, his eyes on the 
floor, his hat in his hand. Mason opened the 
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door again without a word, and came back in:» 
the classroom. 

“I’m glad you came,” he said to Willian. 
who stood on the threshold. 

The colored boy looked up at him, dazec. 
staring in front of him blankly. The face was 
that of a stunned, wounded animal. 

“IT come for my knife,” he said. 

Mason tossed his coat over the desk. “Loo} 
here, Earl. Let’s get together on this.” 

“I come for my knife,” he repeated dully. 

Mason braced himself. “A man doesn’t tak: 
the count every time he goes down,” he said. 
“It’s about time you learned how to take it on 
the chin. Why don’t you hold your face up, 
and forget about it?” 

Williams lifted his eyes for an instant. They 
were dark, fearful eyes, frightened, terribly sul- 
len. 

“T come for my knife,” he said again. 

Mason saw it was no use. It was too late. “! 
can’t give it to you now,” he explained desper- 
ately. “I'll give it to you later, when you come 
back from your vacation, when you've cooled 
down. But if you want the knife back again, 
you'll have to take this back too.” He pulled 
out the wallet and pushed it towards him. 

“T just want the knife, Mister Mason. I don’t 
want nothing else but the knife. That’s all I 
want.” 

In the end, however, he managed to per- 
suade Williams to go home and forget about it. 
“Tll keep the wallet and the knife,” he said. 
“If you still want them after Christmas I'll let 
you have them. I'll keep my promise.” 

A few minutes after Williams had left he 
went downstairs. He signed the time-book, and 
walked toward the door. Mister Sherman was 
standing in the corridor, a broad smile on his 
heavily flushed face. “Merry Christmas,” he 
said. Mason smiled, but the mechanical response 
stuck in his throat and was never voiced. 

The words, however, recalled a box of Christ- 
mas cards that Mason had bought the day be- 
fore and left in his desk. He turned and walked 
upstairs again, thankful he had remembered 
them in time. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he had the 
feeling that something was not quite right, not 
exactly as he had left it a few minutes before. 
He looked up and saw that the transom above 
the door had been opened. Somebody had 
climbed in. He opened the door, and went to 
the desk. The top drawer was upset, and the 
papers had been mussed up by somebody evi- 
dently in a great hurry. 

“Williams”—he thought suddenly, and felt 
for the knife. It was gone. 


Antiques 
and 
Intentions 


The Story of a Venture 


@ By PATSY GRAVES 


rather not teach school for a living are 
legion. They have always intended to 
try something else. The years pass and only the 
intentions are left. Here is the story of a little 
brown lady who did not intend to go on teach- 
ing. And didn’t. 
Saint Albans, West Virginia, is a quiet, clean, 
tree-shaded little town just twelve miles below 
the state capital, Charleston. It is the most 
unlikely place imaginable to find a Negro wo- 
man earning her living 
in the fascinating busi- 
ness of antiques. If you 
will look to the left as 
you come to one of the 
two stop and go lights 
on the main street of 
Saint Albans you will 
sec a sign, “Antiques, 
Sewing, Slip Covers.” 
The little shop is in the 
First National Bank 
Building and you can- 
not miss it. If you go up 
the three stone steps and 
into the shop, from be- 
hind the screen will 
come Mrs. Fannie Hill, 
tiny and dainty and de- 
mure. The kind of per- 
son one’s mother calls a 
“gentlewoman.” 


T= harassed men and women who would 


Fifteen years ago Fannie Hill was teaching 
school. Because she sewed a fine seam, however, 
her services as a dressmaker were constantly in 
demand, particularly in the homes of the 
wealthy. One day while making a fitting, the 
lady of the house asked Mrs. Hill to be on the 
lookout for a certain kind of vase she wanted 
to match. And the interest in antiques was 
born in the teacher-dressmaker at that moment. 
She continued to search for “matches” but she 
also slowly collected rare objects for the shop 
she would some day open. She stopped teaching 
entirely and devoted her time to the collectior 
of antiques, meanwhile supporting _ herself 
through sewing. At the end of six months, she 
had collected three hundred and seventy-five 
articles. With this collection as a nucleus, the 
antique shop was launched. 


Mrs. Hill travels throughout West Virginia, 
Virginia and the Carolinas in her quest for th: 
old and rare. In her shop may be found the first 
weight clock ever brought into Kanawha Valle, 
from Connecticut over a hundred years ago. 
There is a flint lock rifle with a curly maple 
stock that belonged to one family for a hundred 
and fifty years. There is a collection of original 
Godey prints, dated as far back as 1854. 
Godey’s Ladies Book, you will recall, was the 
very first woman’s magazine ever published. 
Framed in oak is a copy of a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper one hundred and seven years old. 
There is a collection of blue blown glass that 
belonged to Mrs. Hill’s husband’s grandmother. 
That estimable lady lived to be one hundn 
eight, so the blue glass is really a “reverend 
ancestor,” as the Chinese say. A cut glass whiskey 
bottle announces in bold glass letters that it is 


Mrs. Fannie Hill in her antique shop, Saint Albans, West Virginia. 
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done by Mrs. Hill herself. 


Not the least interesting is an unusual col- 
lection of dolls that are hardly made any more. 
Some of the bodies of these old-fashioned misses 


are of kid, some of bisque. They have beautiful 
china heads with blinking eyes. Their long 
dresses, with layer after layer of petticoats un- 
derneath, give ample evidence of the painstak- 
ing sewing that little girls did fifty years ago. 
There are tiny tucks, worked buttonholes, cro- 
cheted edgings on these doll clothes. The kind 
of things that little girls don’t do any more. And 
believe it or not, the china ears of these china 
dolls were pierced for ear-rings. 


Mrs. Hill’s special pride is a collection of rare 
buttons. She has one or two collectors from 
Eastern cities who drop around once a year to 


ties. It is doubtful, however, that many native- 
born white Americans will listen to reason and 
respect the facts, but will maintain their preju- 
dices in spite of scholarly refutations. For cer- 
tain gains (economic, sex, and prestige) result 
from the existence of prejudice, the most im- 
portant of which is probably the economic 
gain, in that it eliminates the competition of 
Negroes and makes it easier for whites to ob- 
tain jobs or advancement. 
Summary and Implications 

The preceding discussion has attempted to 
show that the differences existing between Ne- 
groes and whites in test performance are limit- 
ed to the matter of opportunity, training, and 
social environment. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to treat Negroes and whites different be- 
cause they happen to differ in skin color. There 
is no justification for denying a Negro a job 
because he is a Negro. No one has been able 
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an “Honest Weight, Full Half Pint.” A double 
ink-well in blue and white porcelain is an object 
of beauty and usefulness. There is a solid cherry 
drop leaf table that was encrusted with layers 
of dirt and grease when Mrs. Hill found it. 
Now the red of the wood gleams in all its ori- 
ginal beauty after weeks of patient refinishing 


The Question of Negro Intelligence and 
Our Defense Program 


Continued from Page 47 


see what button gem she has unearthed. She has 
all of the latest books on antique furniture, but- 
tons and glassware which she studies diligently 
in order to become more proficient in this fas- 
cinating business of collecting. Mrs. Hill admits 
that she did things the hard way by never try- 
ing to palm off as real anything she knew to 


be a fake. As a result her patrons have utmost 
confidence in her and come back again and 
again. 

Behind the flowered screen dividing the shop 
in half you will find a thriving dressmaking 
business that goes right along with the antiques. 
There are two people helping Mrs. Hill with 
this phase of her work. At the time of this writ- 
ing, she was engaged in making silk robes for 
the chorus of the local white high school. <A 
company of roadside players bring her all their 
costumes to refurbish and repair. There is al- 
ways more sewing than she can do, even with 
the aid of four additional hands. This is a busy, 
happy place where several people are making 
a living in a thoroughly enjoyable manner be- 
cause one Mrs. Fannie Hill had intentions and 
put them to work in antiques. 


to demonstrate that ability is correlated with 
skin color or head shape or any other charac- 
teristic used to classify races. Moreover, no race 
or nation is the sole, or even the chief, producer 
of geniuses or idiots. Individual babies are born 
with differing capacities; some are superior to 
others. But between races or nations there is no 
corresponding difference in ability. Many Ne- 
groes surpass the white man’s average and a 
number have passed the severe test of obtain- 
ing the Ph.D. degree. Individual differences, in 
short, are much more important than race dif- 
ferences. 

As a final word, it may be said that if Amer- 
ica is ever to be governed by a natural aristoc- 
racy of the intellect, the governing class must 
(like it or not) include Negroes and, instead of 
being hereditary, it must provide for a constant 
influx from the children of the masses. Insofar 
as whites deny this, whites are wrong and there- 
fore correctly classed as heretics. 
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CALIFORNIA NEGRO INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS POWERS ENLARGED 


The Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Association, 
Los Angeles, California, has just won the distinction of 
becoming a Legal Reserve Mutual Life and Disability 
Company. Mr. Floyd C. Covington, executive director 
of the Urban League of Los Angeles, sends us this in- 
formation. The following excerpt is from the January 
8, 1942 issue of Underwriters’ Report: 


“Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, Jr., issued a 
certificate of authority to the Golden State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to do business as a legal reserve 
mutual life and disability insurance company, under the 
provisions of Chapter 6 of the Insurance Code. 

“This is the final chapter in the transformation of the 
Golden State Company from a Chapter 9 company to 
a legal reserve company. 

“The company is the only company of its kind in the 
State, being owned and operated by and for the Negro 
race. It likewise is one of the best-known of the Negro 
companies throughout the country, and has a reputatior. 
of being conducted on a sound and conservative basis 

“In addition to being licensed in its home state of 
California, it is licensed in Illinois and maintains a gen- 


eral agency in Chicago.” 


TWO COLORED SOLDIERS 
MADE Q.M. OFFICERS 


Two colored soldiers became 
second lieutenants in the first war- 


time class of Quartermaster officer 


candidates to be commissioned for 


25 years. Major General Edmund 
B. Gregory, Quartermaster Gener- 
al of the United States, visited th: 
Quartermaster School of Camp 
Lee, Va., on January 17, to com- 
mission the candidates who had \ 
been studying at the school 
4 


The two colored soldiers who 
are now officers are Samuel R 
McCurry and Samuel Coleman 
Lt. McCurry, who comes from 
Cleveland, entered the Regular 
Army, and became a staff sergeant 
the Quartermaster Replacement 
Center of Fort Warren before en- 
ring the Quartermaster School 


Lt. Coleman was a sergeant at 
Fort Benning, Ga., before entering 

Quartermaster School. He 
comes from New Orleans, and 
a selectee. 


Survey of the Month 


From left to night: Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer : 


NATIONAL NEGRO ORGANIZATIONS 
HOLD CONFERENCE IN N. Y. CITY 


On January 10, 1942, in New York City, a conference 
of Negro national organizations, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Urban League, was held to consider problems 
that face Negro citizens in a world at war. Seventeen 
national organizations were represented at this con- 
ference with from one-to-six delegates. Five Negro Gov- 
ernment representatives were present as unofficial observ- 
ers, along with nine other observers. 


The theme of the conference was: What steps should 
be taken by our Government and Negro citizens to in- 
sure every possible support to all-out aid for the war 
and the preservation and defense of democracy, and, at 
the same time, preserve and advance our citizenship 
rights? This theme was based upon the assumption 
that Negro citizens of the United States have a stake 
in the outcome of this war equal to that of any Amer- 
ican citizen and surpassing that of most. 


Early in the conference it was emphasized that Negroes 
have noted with disappointment and dismay the dan- 
gerously vicious policies that prevent them from effec- 
tive participation in the total war effort. They have 
witnessed frequent manifestations by governmental and 


civic leaders of certain attitudes toward Negroes which 


William Nicker- 

son, Jr., President-Manager; George A. Beavers, Jr., Executive Vice-President 

and Director of Agencies, Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Association ; 

seated, Eugene P. Fay, Deputy Insurance Commissioner. Standing at his right 

are: Donald R. Luckham, Deputy Insurance Counsel; and Wm. Schleip, Chief 
Insurance Examiner for the State of California. 
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approach those of Nazi leadership toward oppressed 
minority groups in Europe. To wit: efforts openly made 
to pit Americans against Americans on the basis of racial 
prejudices ; attempts by enemy agents to turn the justifi- 
able dismay of Negro citizens to the profit of the Axis 
powers; the impact of racial prejudice, signs of social 
and economic disintegration among the Negro popula- 
tion at a time when a strong civilian morale is most 
needed—all of which have increased cynicism and frus- 
tration among large groups of Negro citizens in regard 
to the real objectives of our “war for Democracy.” 


* 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE LAUNCHES 
DEFENSE WEEK 


Shattering academic precedent, Hampton Institute 
canceled its final examination week, beginning Monday, 
January 26, in order to put some 1,500 students and 
staff members through stiff, intensive courses in 32 essen- 
tial civilian defense skills, according to President Mal- 
colm S. MacLean. 

The Civilian Defense Week program of classes, forums, 
lectures and entertainment—all focused on defense— 
was planned by Major Hiawatha Harris, Dr. Joseph 
Trainor and Dr. Howard Lane of the college staff. A 
complete demonstration of what to do in every emerg- 
ency was held on Saturday morning, January 31. The 
demonstration included fighting an actual fire, policing 
crowds, evacuating hundreds of students from the cam- 
pus by boat, handling of real bombs, first aid drills, 
and women students showing their ability to run farm 
tractors, machine shop lathes and army “jeeps” and 
trucks. At noon, the entire student body was served 
lunch on the campus from emergency army canteens. 

* # 


JACKSONVILLE HOUSING PROJECT NAMED 
FOR PIONEER NEGRO BUILDER 


The Jacksonville, Florida, Housing Authority has 
named its newest low-rent USHA project for Joseph H. 
Blodgett, a Negro businessman who 40 years ago was 
a pioneer in providing low cost housing for the members 
of his race. 

Mr. Blodgett built scores of homes during his career. 
After the disastrous fire which swept Jacksonville in 
1901, he alone financed and constructed 147 buildings 
to house Negroes, many of whom had lost their homes 
in the fire. 

According to Ray O. Edwards, executive director of 
the Jacksonville Housing Authority, Mr. Blodgett “was 
a credit to his community and did more in his day and 
generation for the betterment of race relations and for 
the advancement of the city of Jacksonville than any 
other Negro.” 

Joseph H. Blodgett Homes, which is now under con- 
struction, will provide homes for 708 families. It will 
occupy a site which was formerly covered by some of 
the country’s worst slum dwellings. 

* * 


URBAN LEAGUE FELLOW ELECTED 
BALTIMORE INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 


A. J. Allen, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, who has just 
completed two years of study as one of the National 
Urban League’s Fellowship students at the New York 
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School of Social Work, Columbia University, recently 
began his duties as industrial secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League, after having been unanimously elected 
to the post by its Board of Directors. Mr. Allen fills the 
position vacated by Furman Templeton who has been 
appointed to the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Mr. Allen received his B.S. degree from Wilberforce 
University in 1937, attended the Graduate and Divinity 
Schools of Yale University, and has completed his M.S 
requirements at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. He has done administrative work 
in connection with the recreation program of the muni- 
cipal community center in Cleveland; research and in- 
vestigation of employment and housing conditions for the 
Pennsylvania State Temporary Commission on the Con- 
dition of the Urban Colored Population; and recently 
completed an intensive period of training as Assistant 
in the Industrial Department of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League. He is the son of Bishop A. J. Allen of Cleveland, 
and is married to the former Miss Elizabeth Banks of 
New Haven, Conn. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. Allen, Lester 
B. Granger, executive secretary of the National Urban 
League said. “Mr. Allen is the first of our two-year 
Fellows to be brought into the Urban League movement 
In changing our Fellowships from one to two-year grants, 
we believe that the two-year plan would offer us finished 
students ready to enter League work or prepared for 
service with other social work agencies. It is gratifying 
to us to induct one of our Fellows into the Urban 
League movement, and thus continue to maintain high 
personnel standards.” 

* * 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPYARDS NOW EMPLOY 
NEGRO SKILLED WORKERS 


According to a recent announcement from the Labor 
Division of the War Production Board, Negro boiler- 
makers, chippers, caulkers and other skilled workers are 
speeding ship construction on the Pacific Coast follow- 
ing the removal of impediments to their employment 
in West Coast shipyards. 

This development was announced by Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Chief of the Negro Employment and Training 
Branch of the War Production Board, after representa- 
tives of his office had completed negotiations with of- 
ficials of Local No. 39 of the International Boilermak- 
ers’ Union, at Oakland, California. 

As a result of these negotiations, Dr. Weaver stated, 
Local 39 is now referring Negro skilled workers to the 
various shipyards having agreements with that union. 
More than 50 Negro workers have been referred to the 
Moore Drydock Company and the Todd Shipbuilding 
Corporation and many of these are now working as 
boilermakers, caulkers, chippers and as helpers in vari- 
ous categories. 

In the meantime, more than 40 additional workers 
have signed up for membership, and the union has 
advised shipbuilders that all Negro workers referred in 
the future must be accepted for employment. 

“This expansion of Negro employment in Pacific Coast 
shipyards was greatly expedited by the public hearings 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice.” Dr. Weaver stated, “These hearings brought into 
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the open certain discriminatory practices both on the 
part of management and organized labor.” 


In a recent summary of its findings at its Los Angeles 
hearing, the President’s Committee, which is headed 
by Mark Ethridge, declared: 


“The Committee recommends that the national or 
international officers of unions which deny membership 
to non-Caucasians take prompt, positive and vigorous 
steps to assure that this un-American and un-democratic 
practice will not continue to operate as an effective 
bar to prevent qualified and needed workers of non- 
Caucasian origin from securing employment in defense 
industries.” 


\ short time after this recommendation was made, 
Joseph Franklin, president of the International Boiler- 
makers’ Union, instructed officials of Local 39 to furnish 
clearance for Negro workers in shipyards under their 
jurisdiction. 

In addition to referring workers to shipyard jobs, 
the union has reached an agreement on the induction of 
Negroes into the training courses for upgrading. As 
a result of this agreement, Negro unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers will be able to qualify through training 
as boilermakers, chippers, slab men, flangers, caulkers 
and riggers. 


METROPOLITAN CRITIC ACCLAIMS 
CATERINA JARBORO 


In a critique of the recital by Caterina Jarboro, so- 
prano, held at Town Hall on January 16, Virgil Thom- 
son, of the New York Herald Tribune, said in the Janu- 
ary 17 issue of that paper: 

“Miss Caterina Jarboro, who sang her first New 
York recital last night in Town Hall, is no newcomer. 
She created something of a sensation here eight or nine 
years ago at the Hippodrome in the role of Aida. Since 
then she has been following a triumphant career through 
the concert halls and opera houses of Europe. Her re- 
turn to our musical life was the occasion of a great 
display of enthusiasm on the part of her audience. 

“A beautiful woman, superb of presence, gifted with 
a lyrico-dramatic voice handsome in range and quality, 
she is also the possessor (and what a rare possession 
that is!) of a truly great dramatic temperament and 
(mirabile dictu!) the schooling of a musician. She 
dominates her audience always, exploits its weakness 
never. She pays it the compliment of singing on pitch, 
in rhythm, with clear diction. She pays music the com- 
pliment of good phrasing, sensible tempos, intelligent 
continuity. She pays herself the respect due to an artist 
of her power and experience by never doing anything 
undignified. Friendliness and decorum, nobility and ease 
mark her platform demeanor. 

“Her ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’ that closed the 
program was fine and grand. As encores she sang the 
Ritoma vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and the battle-cry from 
‘Die Walkiire.’” No soprano at the Metrpolitan Opera 
House is doing that kind of dramatic singing today. 
\nd few concert artists of any kind are putting out the 
solid musicianship that directed every one of Miss Jar- 


boro’s interpretations. I had thought the species was 


extinct; but there she is, a diva, no less, grand and 
glamorous and beautiful and a_ thoroughgoing profes- 


sional. ... 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE SPONSORS MEETING 
“HOW CIVILIANS CAN WIN THE WAR" 


The Pittsburgh Urban League, on January 14, spon- 
sored a meeting on the subject “How Civilians Can Win 
the War.” Mrs. Marechal Neil Ellison-Young was chair- 
man of the committee arranging the program. The 
meeting was held at the Parish House, and was attended 
by 200 women interested in learning of various jobs 
open for volunteer work. 

Mrs. Elena Gage, secretary of the Civilian Volunteer 
Defense Office, addressed the women as well as repre- 
sentatives from various social and volunteer defense 
agencies. Mrs. Robert L. Vann presided. 

Mrs. Young asked for 25 registrars to work in the 
district with volunteer defense workers, but got nearly 
100 applications. The registrars were given two hours’ 
training the following Friday afternoon at the Urban 


League. 
* 


KARAMU HOUSE OF CLEVELAND 
HAS ART EXHIBIT IN N. Y. 


The Associated American Artists held an exhibit, 
January 7-22, at its Galleries, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, of paintings, drawings, ceramics and sculp- 
ture produced by the students of Karamu House, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Karamu House, founded in 1915, has for a quarter 
of a century, engaged in discovering and training the 
creative abilities of the American Negro, and directing 
them alone four main channels: theatre, dance, music 
and graphic and plastic arts and painting. It uses its 
art program to direct the Negro’s creative abilities into 
the main stream of American life, thus removing him 
from the isolation which has been so costly to initiative 
and ambition. Also, it enables the Negro to tell his 
own story to the community and the nation, making 
directly known his sufferings, his dissatisfactions, his 
aspirations and his ambitions. It has a mixed staff of 
Negro and white teachers and reaches yearly 2,200 
people, ranging in age from 5 to 60 years. It is the 
only free cultural center of its kind in the United States, 
devoted exclusively to the Negro. 


Zell Ingram, Negro painter and sculptor and one of 
Karamu’s teachers, appeared with the exhibit and was 
interviewed by Henry Beckett of the New York Post, 
whose biographical sketch of Ingram appeared in that 
paper on January 13. He mentioned particularly In- 
gram’s prints, “Dixie Mother’ and “Conversation,” and 
the influences which caused him to create them. 

The sponsors of the exhibition were: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, honorary chairman, who also mentioned the 
exhibit in one of her World-Telegram columns, “My 
Day”; Miss Dorothy Maynor, chairman; Mr. Marshall 
Field, Mr. Langston Hughes, Miss Beatrice Straight, Dr. 
Alain Locke, Mrs. James Weldon Johnson, Mrs. William 
F. Gibbs, Miss Ethel Waters, Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
Mr. A. Philip Randolph, Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, 
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Mrs. William S. Paley, Mrs. David R. Levy, Miss Marian 
Anderson, Mr. Carl Van Vechten, Mr. Leonard Hanna, 
Miss Katherine Dunham, Mr. Walter F. White and Miss 
Louise Crane. 

* 


ANNA ARNOLD HEDGEMAN APPOINTED 
TO CIVILIAN DEFENSE POST 


The appointment of Mrs. Anna Arnold Hedgeman as 
Regional Staff Adviser on Inter-racial Relations, Second 
Civilian Defense Region, with headquarters at 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, was recently announced 
by Colonel Franklin D’Olier, Regional Director. 

Mrs. Hedgeman was formerly Consultant on Racial 
Problems to the New York City Department of Public 
Welfare. She is a graduate of Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., and completed graduate studies at the 
University of Minnesota, New York School of Social 
Work and National Training School of the Y.W.C.A. 

After teaching school for two years in Mississippi Mrs. 
Hedgeman held executive positions in the Y.W.C.A. 

She is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Group Work and Recreational Section of the Welfare 
Council; a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Brooklyn Unit of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People ; a member of the Coordin- 
ating Committee on Defense Employment of the Brooklyn 
Urban League ; member of the Metropolitan Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices of the OPM: a member 
of the Inter-racial Commission of the Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation ; and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Social Responsibility of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
TO MEET WARTIME NEEDS 


Plans to swell the ranks of trained Negroes in civilian 
and military defense work were emphasized recently by 
Howard University officials in orientating the educational 
program of the school to meet the needs of wartime 
America. 

Intensified military training, special courses in war- 
time economics, high explosives, incendiaries, war gasses, 
chemical science, first aid, radio techniques and numer- 
ous courses pertaining to defense and the present world 
conflict took on a new significance when more than 
2,200 students registered for courses on January 28. 

Colonel Lloyd Zuppann, head of the Department of 
Military Science and Tactics, stated that the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps courses will be intensified and 
extended. 


* * * 


HAITIAN COMMISSION TO AID IN 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 


From the January 20, 1942 issue of Victory, official 
weekly bulletin of the Agencies in the Office for Emerg- 
ency Management, comes information that “Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, an- 
nounced January 13 the establishment of national com- 
missions of the Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion in Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic.” Es- 
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tablishment of these three commissions “brings to a sc 
cessful conclusion the organization of 20 national co:n. 
missions which are actively cooperating with the Int-r. 
American Development Commission in its program ‘or 
the stimulation of Western Hemisphere trade and the 
development of its resources. .. . 

“The Haitian Commission is headed by Abel Lacro x, 
Minister of Finance and board member of the Banque 
Nationale d’Haiti. The other members include: Joseph 
Nadal, as vice chairman, merchant and industrialist; 
Edouard Esteve, board member of the Banque Nation.le 
d’Haiti; Alfred Vieux, Senator and prominent ind:s- 
trialist; Serge Defly, former Minister to Great Britai 
Clovis Kernizan, Solicitor of the Ministry of Foreien 
Affairs, as secretary; Andre Lioutoud, member of the 
Board of the Societé Hatianau-Americane de Develop- 
ment Agricole, as general adviser.” 


“PORGY AND BESS" REVIVAL TOPS 
ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE 


In commenting on the revival of George Gershwin’s 
opera, “Porgy and Bess,” starring Anne Brown and 
Todd Duncan, which opened at the Majestic Theater 
in New York City on January 22, Richard Watts, Jr., 
dramatic critic of the New York Herald Tribune, said 
in part: 

“It is a pleasure to be able to report this morning 
that ‘Porgy and Bess’ is better than ever. Since it was 
first presented here in 1935, George Gershwin’s lyric 
drama about the doomed romance of the crippled beg- 
gar of Catfish Row has come to be accepted as one 
of the modern American classics and its fame has grown 
steadily. But in the theater works that had seemed 
admirable at the occasion of their birth and had gone on 
to become treasured memories have a sickening way of 
being disillusioning when they are later revived for us 
‘Porgy and Bess’ suffers no such tragic fate. Splendidly 
staged by Robert Ross and beautifully acted and sung 
by a company which includes most of the members 
of the original cast, it takes on new life, excitement, 
passion and beauty. Its revival is one of the few com- 
pletely happy events of this dramatic season. . . . 

“It is beautiful to listen to, exciting to watch and 
filled with a genuineness of emotion which American 
lyric drama rarely offers. Truly it is a modern classic. 

“The only important change in the cast is the transfer 
of the role of Sportin’ Life from John W. Bubbles to 
Avon Long. I miss the rich personal charm of the great 
Mr. Bubbles, but the newcomer is admirable. Once 
again Miss Anne Brown is a passionate and moving Bess, 
playing and singing brilliantly, while Todd Duncan is 
sympathetic and touching as Porgy in a performance 
which, as I recall it, is better than the one he gave in 
the first presentation. In lesser roles, Miss Ruby Elzy, 
Warren Coleman, J. Rosamond Johnson, Edward Mat- 
thews and the distinguished Miss Georgette Harvey 
are of particular help, while the humbler denizens of 
Catfish Row, in particular the smallest of the children, 
are excellent. It is worth repeating that Mr. Ross’s stag- 
ing is one of the fine things of the production. ‘Porgy 
and Bess’ is a splendid production of a work which the 
American theater rightly loves and cherishes.” 
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